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THE*VAGRANT. 
Nos Xs. 
Henee SA'TIRE’s power; ‘tis her corrective pert, 
To eakn the wild disorders of th> heart: 


She points the arduous height where Glory lies, 
And teaches mad Ambition to be wise. 


BROWN. 


A MONG the first objects which 
would attract the attention of man- 
kind, after having emerged from a 
state of barbarism, may be reckoned 
the imposing of due restraints upon 
the natural passions.. Absolutely to 
control these, would.be a work of 
vast magnitude—and, in such a state 
of soeiety, altogether impracticable. 
When once undertaken, the thing 
must, necessar:ly, be proseeuted by 
slow and almost nnperceptible de- 
grees. The means would, undoubt- 
_ edly, be various, and, in many cases, 
contradictory. Ingeruity would be 
racked, and invention exhausted,un- 
til observation and experience would 
finally be brought in, for the purpese 
of affording their aid. In this way 
the principal obstacles would be re- 
moved, nnd nething remain wanting 
K 





to complete the work, but a more 
extended. insight imto the human 
heart. 


Previous to any attempts towards 
the establishtnent’of regular systems 
of government, the formation of the 
moral character is a requisite evi- 
dently indispensable. For mankind 
must be induced to subdue the pas- 
sions, and institute some course of 
moral duty, before they can bestow 
any attention upon projects of this 
nature. The first efforts, however, 
mtst unavoidably be imperfect. 
MucW investigation, unetring sagaci- 
ty; and a various as well as long ¢on- 
tinued intercourse with mankind, 
are, in relation to this subject, things 
of prime importance. These are on- 
ly to be attained gradually; while 
the plans built upon them as a foun- 
dation, must be constantly liable to 
change, since their stability pre-em- 
inently depends upon their being re- 
peatedly contrasted one with an- 
other. The same standard of mo- 
rality cannot be adapted to all tastes; 
peculiarities will every where cxist 
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That system, which the refined Lu- 


ropean would look upon yyith v ene.’ 


ration, would, by the cfleminage Mns- 
sulman, be treated with abtolnte dis-| 
respect and BA ALF tial hy Og 


Indeed, even tho this ghjectiq 
could without difficulty be obviated, 


still, systems of morality will ; always 
lose much of their force and. effieacs, 
and be deprived. ina considerable 
degree of that regard, whieh their 
merits and importance otherwise 
demand. 

Many crimes, evidently deserving 
condign punishment, are per petrated 
with impunity, upon the grousa of 
their being allowed by what is term- 
ed the law of honour. The law of 
self-defenee is, alse, frequently ex- 
tended beyond, the,Jimits mo. Be 
and rationally assigned to ity Io. one 
word, people of niany of 
whom ought rather fo be called priv- 
deged indiudlers upon society, Nave 
made to. themselses. laws, by which 
ihey pretend to regulate their con- 
duct; and, in ease of any little aber- 
ration from what honest men would 
consider as rectitude, resort to these 
for palliation, and even for excuse. 
Thus actions, which in strict justice 
ought to be regarded as highly cul- 
pable, are suffered to pass not mere- 
ty unpunished, but even unnoticed: 
and a degree of authority is stamped 
upon ther, which affords encourage- 
ment to others to pursue tite same 
course. 


‘In-eases of this noha it will gen- 
erally, perhaps always, he { found, that 
the most powerful addreases to the 
understanding, and the most persya- 
sive appeals ta the reason, Ww i be j in- 
effectual for the purpose of produ, 
cing . a convietion ei efroneous 
opinions are entertained. However 
sublime the morality, the object will 
inevitably fail of its accomplishment, 
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Even the sound sense aad suber gra- 
vity of an Aristotle, though decked 
with, the choicest and. richest flowers 
of, a Ciceroy, would, in, this instance, 
be-spent i in, yaa The ost, cogent 
argamentation,,...which, hy,,.men sof 
more. phleg matic, constitutions,, and 
more regular habits, would be Ineked 
upon as: immediately; decisive, can- 
not be adapted to. persens ofcharac- 
ters so widely different as those. just 
mentioned, 

Where instances of this kind oe- 
cur, the. most, successful method. of 
producing couvietion,. oreven.of. in- 
flicting, punishment, is, by awakening 
sensibility. A mind, however callous, 
however disposed to reject the, man 
| dates ef reason, will yield to the foree 
of ridicule. . Against this, neithe nthe 
law. of honour, nora blind regard for 
fashion, , will, form), any, barrier... Je 
this, respeet, satire has,a,:manifest 
superiority over the mere, system of 
morality. 

The object of satire} 1s to expose 
the fo y of vice, especially where. it 
appears in fashionable varieties. By 
contrasting it in its effects with sys- 
tems of morality, nothing is intended 
in the least degree derogatory from 
the high authority of the latter. The 
precepts of morality are not, and in- 
deed, from the Very nature of the 
thing, cannot, be applicable as reme- 
dies {0 all those little frailties, to 
which, man is subject. The more 
prominent doctrines cf ethics, are in- 
tended to teach mankind to avoid 
those vices, to which, on account of 
their magnitude, they are principally 
exposed. 

A. pointed sarcasm. or, smart re- 
parte, are often, more, effieazeious 
than, the profoundest wisdom and 
the ‘deepest. jodgment.. One may 
be .ridiculed,, where he cannot. be 
reasoned outyof his vices. There is 
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something ‘in tie very nature of sat- 
ire, which instantly ‘fixes the atten-| 
tion, and “éigages ‘the affeetioiis. | 
“Among the writers of antiquity,” | 
says an «author, “there are none 
who instruct us ‘m6re openly in the 
manners of the respective times in 
which they lived; than’ those who 
have employed ‘tliemselves in satire, 
under what dress |‘ soever it may ap- 
pear.” Indeed, this is its peculiar 
province, Its grand object has al- 
ways been, to depict’the manners of 
the age in the liveliest and most 
glowing colours. The power of the 
satirist is confined by no limits. “The 
weapons which he wié|ds, are dread- 
ed ‘by ‘all; and sith faem few dare 
to interfere. It is said of Archilochus, 
that Tuyeambes having refused him 
his ‘danghterin marriage, “he wrote 
such ‘a ‘bitter. satire, that the latter 
hanged ‘himself in a fit of Wéspair: 

The umber of Grecian and Ro- 
man satirists, any portion of whose 
works has been transmitted to us, is 
extremely limited ; owing principal- 
ly to the ravages’ of time. Those, 
however, which remain, are among 
the most pleasing, a3 well as impro-' 
ving of those monuments of genius. 
Who that is possessed of taste, does. 
not dwell with delight upon the sat- 
dres of Horace ? 


Omne vofer vitium, riernti Flaecus amies 
Tangit ; 
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PERS. 


Who ‘has not heard ef the keen and} 
animated effusions of Juvenal, all of 
whose efforts weré aimed at the lux- 
ary aad dicentiousness of the age in 
which he fved? Juvenal is worthy }1 
to he tanked a’s'the prince of adnefent 
aitivists. “ The Coritivit of Domitian,” 
fn histhird satire,” siys ian vlewatit 
éritic, “is pe nips the most striiciiay 
passage of satiré’ “tobe met with fii 





any anejient duthor.” “He sebinagd to 


39 


rise above the times in Which he 
lived; and, with a just confidence in 
himself, gave ample range to his pe- 
culiar tilent, Among the moderns, 
Dryden, Boileau, and Pope, are enti- 
tled to a pre-eminent station as sati- 
rists. 

In edaiideting this subject, care 
ought always to be taken to distin- 
guish the genuine satirist from that 
nuisance of society, the writer of 
lampoons. ‘The latter deserves only 
the execrations of the wise and hon- 
est. Unhappily, however, they are 
frequently onfounded; and many 
are ready to wreak their vengeance 
as well upon the ene as the other. 
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FOR THE ATHEN ZUM. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ELOQUENCE. 
Senaper oratorum claquentia mederatrix fuit au 
ditorum prudentig. Omnes enim, qui probart 
volunt, veluntatem corum qui auditnt, intuen- 
tur, ad eamque,et ad eorum arlitrium ¢t nutum 
totes se fingunt et accommodant, 
CICERO. 
IT has been .generally thought, 
that modern is inferior to ancient 
eloquence. But asto the causes of 
this inferiority, authors have not so 
generally agreed; and one distin- 
guished writer supposes that no sat- 


j isfactory reasons can be given to ac- 


count for it: The justvess of this 
epinion, hewever, I must confess 
myself unable to perceive. 

Krom the freedom possessed by 
America and Great-Britain, from 
their pular forms of government, 
and from the’ nu mber oe” persons ad- 

nitied | into Weir * legislative assem- 
blies, one Would be led to expect 
that they shonld tival i in eloquence 
thé “ancient Republics. But if the 
sentiment gated fom Cicero be 
Chirdee, it atirds us the means of 
unravelling this subject. “The ele. 
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ba 
quence of orators,” says he} “dag'ak 
ways been governed ‘by thie taateor 
their hearers 3! he, who is esitond! bf 
being heard with ation, Hati? 
rally consults thie? Wigpabitions ‘of 
those whom he ha? to address, and; 
in all respects, conforms’ himself t6 
tlieir will and pleasure.” Etoquetice, 
therefore, must vary with the ‘vary! 


ing aspects of society ; with the taste’ 


and manners, the laws and ‘govern- 
ment of a nation.’ And to trace out 
the difference, in these several re- 
spects, between’ the ancient repub- 
lies and modern governments, would 

_ adequately aceount for the inferiority 
of modern eloquence: IT shall me- 
tion a few of the circumstances 
which go towards sees for this 
inferiority. 

The best speciméns ‘Of aicient 
eloquence were delivered betore po- 
pular assemblies, With the Greeks, 
and often with the Ronians, stibjects 
of the highest moment’ were discus- 


sed Govre.” 4 numerous and mixed 


assembly. This circumstance was 
peculiarly favourable to éfforts of the 
highest kind of eloquence. An ora- 
tor produces greater and more im- 
mediate effects on’ a multitude than 
on a few. By a kind of sympathy; 
they more readily enter into’ the feel- 
ings of the speaker; ‘while ‘lie 
watmed and ‘animated by the atten- 
tion’. of lis hearers. When-he sees 
nidny eyes fixed upen him, atid ma- 
ny cars attentive té what he: utters, 
he cannot fail beiigeroused te the 
createst exertion of hig talents,’ : But} 
in the chatiéte OP iS Wédréts, the 
ancient orator fou a Preuter stirnu- 
jus to cloqti®hee tian’ tn their pum! 
ber. They were tien front ‘allrelags: 
es of society 5 the’ gréater ‘part’ ef? 
tirely ignorant of the’ husiness' before 
them, yet curious ahd Anxiotis to be’ 
jnformed. An assemb)y of this kind, 
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in Our own éouilitry, Would bave very 
ittle knowledge” ‘OF Y great “political 
fens Bat ‘sue an ‘aaderibhyi in 
Aiméri¢htor Greet- Britain, would be: 
ineomparably” ‘Better informed than 
wére thé pophlir'mectinzs” of the 
antiént republics: “Printing, im mod- 
etm’ times, has greatly inereasetl the 
information ‘of the lower classes of 
séeijety) ‘Tt’ hay’ multiplied political 
jeurnals to so greit a’ deééree, ‘tlint 
none neéd remain absolutely ivnorant 
of politi¢al “subjeéte, “But of these 
meatis of inforniation, the ancients 
were’ wholly deprived’ They de- 
pended ‘oi theif oretors for’instine- 
tion. Join to the ifnoratice of the 
anejerit ‘populace “their consequent 
ardour of feeling. Por the” riost ig- 
norant ave most unde? the’ irifllieriee- 
of ‘féeling and ‘ termporary? @kcite- 
ments; itéeme the tendency of Khow- 
ledge to give’ the understandiig' an 
as¢endaney! and control over’ the 
passionsand imagination. - 
Inthe aneieut républies, Party had 
not-assumed that firm and system- 
atie form which it mow possesses in 
America and Britam..: One half of 
the community was not regularly or- 
ganized against the other, anch oppe- 
sed to.every thing which came from 
it.. The. distinetions of party, were 
only momentary... They yielded ito 
the power of eloquence. They had 
not gained sueh anaseendaney as to 
blurt the feelings or blind the under- 


standing, »A strong burst» of . elor 
quence produced ‘its effect. 
Under these circumstances, the 


ameiént orator rosé with’ powerfel 
Hdtives ‘to exertion. He! was watin- 
ed dnd ariimated: bythe number uf 
Kisedreaters ; white! their igworanee; 
their eeiisibility; aid? the ‘absence of 
party feelings, gave the strongest as- 
surance ‘that eloquence” would ‘pro- 





‘dice its fell effecti oa his most pas: 
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gwonate appeals, he saw his own feel-. 
4ngs reflected by*his audience. He, 
melted them. into -cemmpassion, . or, 
roused them: into anger.-.Hehad, 
them, in. short, -completely in his. 
own power. . Sueh were the effeets, 
of eloquence in ‘the ancient republics ; 
and are we to wonder that a speaker | 
was eloquent ?., Fame, honour, office, | 
all allared |him to, the undertaking, 
and were. the rewards of his: labours. 
. Let us now consider the delibera- 
tive assembli¢s of America and Brit- 
ain. The first and radieal difference 
between ‘these and those of the an- 
cients, arises from the representative 
form of government, This alteration 
must, abviously, give a new character 
to. deliberative eloquence. «Though 
this.change. in the mode ef delibera- 
tion be conducive, ta, publie liberty 
and happiness; and. therefere an in- 
valuable, imprevement -in govern- 
ment, wet this far from being auspi-. 
cious tu the cultivation of eloquence. 
. The-spéaker in the American Con- 
gress or British Parliament, address- 
es a body comparatively “small} sé- 
fected from the community for theit 
experience and wisdom, and: fixed 
by party in their sentiments, before 
he begins to speak. Under such cir- 
cumstances; he can hope forsuecess 
only by eonvineing ‘the understand- 
ing. His cloquence must be logical 
and argumentative ; and, after all, he 
will commoniy have the mortifica- 
tion of seeing his efforts attended 
with no visible effeet: Party spirit 
has already determined the minds) of 
bis hearers. In this, eloquence. finds 
an insuperable: obstaele.. To - desert 
one’s party is deemed disreputable ; 
and when an individual is atJength 
evcreome by the'repeated attacks.af | 
the speaker, and is no longer.able to. 
resist the force of conviction, he: still 


The 
for defection offers. “ He movés but 
slowly when he moves at last.” 
In addition, to; the influence of par 
ty spirit, to, check efforts,of eloquence, 
may be jreckoned.the superior good 
sense and i90Fre, correct information. 
of -modern - deliberative. bodies. 
Hence, instead of. beiig roused by 
appeals to the passions,or amused 
with ,rhetorical flourishes, they re- 
quire minuteness and. correctness of 
detail, and sound and logical argu- 
hassthyy 

' The science of polities is, also, 
much. more. eomprehensive now, 
than. it: was, aneiently. As much 
time and labour are. required to un- 
derstand, and, fully comprehend a. 
political . subject, there, is, couse- 
quently, less opportunity afforded 
the moderp speaker to perfect him- 
self in all the graces and beauties of 
eloquence, :, He ,,depends more on 
the ‘soundness and force. of his argu- 
ments, than on any: of the aids of ora- 
tory. He knows. that he addresses 
men who must be convinced. before 
they, are persuaded; and that the 
most effectual way to do this, is te 
appeal to the understanding. 


Such aresome of the causes 
which have operated that change in 
deliberative. eloqaence, which is ob- 
servable in ancient and modern spe; 
cimens. Similar causes might also 
be alleged, ‘for the . inferiority, of 
medern.to ancient, forensic cratery. 
They, allserve to confirm, the truth 
of |.Cicero’s remark, ‘that eloquence 
is regulated, by the taste of the bear- 
erg, -While modern.,,elaquence is 
more, , rational and, argumentative, 
the, ,ancient,.is, more, yebement and 
impassioned. -The former, is. more 
correct, and better, fitted, to a 
sophistry, and elicit truth—the latter, 
tooverwhelm a pepular assembly hy 





lingers till a favourable opportunity 


appeals tothe passions. Both are ex: 
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cellent in their places; but cap never 
be substituted for.one, another... It 
would be as improper, in the present 
state of sacinty;.to. imitate, Alosely 
the ancient models, as, it, would-have 
been for them. ta. have. adopted. a 
style and. manner hke font a the 
moderns. 


ON BIOGRAPHY. 


NO writer who.comes. before the 
public for the purpese of instructing 
it, has mere influence than the: bi- 
ographer. No method of instruction 
is more efficacious, than that of com- 
menting on the life of a celebrated 
man: and no writings are. more ea- 

gerly sought after, or more generally. 
read, he, the lives of those whe 
have occupied a couspjcuous ; place, |, 


in society. This combination, of | effi - 
caciousness , and. extensive circula-, 


tion, makes, the ‘importance. of, bin} 
ography almost incalculable, . Much 
then has he, who- undertakes the bu- 
siness of biography, to, answer for, in, 
ihe consequences of his productiona,;, 
and he should not.only feel_the.i im-. 
portance of his situation, but be ma-| 
turely convinced of his avility.to fulfil 
iis duties. Faults of omission ,are 
Acre uncommonly injurious ; for, by 
withholding the maecrited,, praise of 
excellence, he diniinishes, the incen- 
tives to yirtuc ; and by softening on] | 
omitting the censure due to aearsie 
ty, he not only diminishes the dissua, 
sives from vice, but allews, it to be: 
encouraged by t > importent exapa- 
ple of a celebrated man. 

The biographers of modern times, 


must certainly, be considered :guatty 
of many, faults of omission sof sa 
many indeed, that, it isa, question, , 
whether they. De, a. publie., benefit. or, 
a public nuisance. The modcry dic. 
ographer is, usually, some intimate,| 
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ject. of his. histery. Of course he 
‘mentions all his faults, not with ten- 
dernegs merely, but with palliation ; 
he-calls them the excrescences of a 
too exuberant-mind, and the amiable 
failings of a greatman. The singu- 
larities of his’ hero, are always view- 
ed by the biographer, and by him 
represented to the reader, as excel- 


| lencies—as marks ofa “gréat) mitid, 


unwilling to fashion itself efter ‘the 
commen customs of seciety: For- 
getting in each ease, that his duty to 
the public, is of a much too high and 
important nature, to be infringed, on 
account of private friendship ur im- 
proper admiration, The effect of 
these things. on the characters of the 


youthful, which are so much influen- 


ced by imitation,-eannot but be high- 


iy i injurious. aityw lett is not im- 

probable, that m ich or § singulari- 
ty.of. men of letiers; is caused by an 
imitation, of this, sort;.,and it: is cer- 
tain that, the., dissipation, to. which 
many mep. of eminence have unhap- 
pily been addicted, has had a power- 
ful jafleence un the morals of their 
numerous. admirers, Both these evils 
might have been much lessened. if 
not entirely avoided, by a mone s 

vere and strictly just candemnation 
of the, faylis imitated; from. the bi- 

ogcaphers. 15 

Af it be pepevearnte dndetion the 

faults.of a great man, for the purpose 

of. completing his history, let them 
be mentioned; but, at the sante time, 

accompanied by ali the eensure they 
deserve. Let them be placed in the 
strangest .light,- that they may be. 
certainly abhorred.and-avoided. Tet 


| hig faults, be, entinely separated from 


his greatness, and, his virtues, so that 
these aa seatet buoy them 
ups. gic sili a tie cul be 

| sBingrephets woniehm fond of 





friend or devoted admirer.of,the sub- 


recording: the, remarkable ‘sayings of¢ 
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the subjects of their weritmgs. This 
practice, also,.-ualess followed ‘with 
the greatest 'eireumspettion, must be 
very pernicious,,Many well:disposed 
persons are thus .niade: to adeptoas 
maxims. of conduetsin, life, those sen- 
timents, of which the! excitement of 
conviyiality ora joeular dispositidn, 
to advance anddetend, fora moment, 
a parsdox, were alone the causes. 
\ biegrepher should never relate any 
thing, not, entirely indispensable to 
his work, unless it: be evidently con- 
ducive to naeke.umen more virtugus ; 
and ‘he should’ never endanger the 
principles. of an honest man, ‘for the 
purpose of gilning admirdtion for a 
brilliant or jagebious: thought. 
N. QO. 
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' ) 
PREJUDICE. 

TO: the prevalence of prejudice 
oray- be altribeted thatexcellént qual 
ity,whichjthough it cannot be denom-’ 
inated a cardinal virtue, may yet be 
set down as the grand origin of ail 
happiuess; contentmént. Many a 
one whose allotment has been by no 
ineans the best, who has shared but 
a small portion of the bounties of 
Providence, has been induced to con: | 
template his situation, not-only with 
satisfaction, but even with’ prefer- 
ence; not front any» philosophical 
composure—any osteutatious con- 
tempt for the luxuries -of opulence, 
or the -better principles: of religious 
resignation, but merely from the’ 
foree of local partiality, or profession- 
al prejudice. It has. flattered: his 
pride to find some: adventitiaus cir- 
oumstanees, that rendered his’ situa- 
tion or calling superior te that ef bis 
neighbour; on this account he ‘has 
inspected his situation with minute 
atterition, im order to find every little 
eppendage thatmight indicate him as 


his? 
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wiser or happier; and by which he 
thight claim pre-emineiee. By con- 
tinually fixing his eyes on these, by 
magnifying every advantage, and ur- 
dervaluing’' very iheontenience, he 
has incurred @ prejudice in his own 
favour, and hénce, Vy decrees, grows 
content with his own allotment. 


A great, part of »what is called 
patriotism, which is surveyed with 
so much veneration, boasted of wit! 
sich pomp, and foaded with such 
applause, will be found, perhaps, 
when cast into the crucible of rea- 
son, and separated from the tinsel 
inérastations which disguise it to vul- 
gar eyes, to be nothing clse but the 
prejudice of the politician, imbibed 
without enquiry, and operating with 
out rales Ife who surveys the world 
with phildsophical impartiality, who 

cin’ forget ‘his “national medes of 
thinking, and ‘stand detached from 
ntry, asa ‘éilizen of the world. 
will find fittle’ Peal distinction among 
coutitries, as it respects their happi- 
ness, and Still less as it respects their 
character. He will sée one boasting 
of the possession of wealth, and an-. 
other glorying in the splendour of 
arms ; the méahness of one recom- 
pensed by the tranquility of peace, 
and the honours of another disturbed 
by the perturbation of war; and 
whilst he is called upon by the pate 
riots of each to yield them the palm 
of pre-eminence, he’ will see ee 
the fallacy, ahd fives perhaps,” an 
equal distribution of praise to all. 


. pone ae 
@ 7} vr? Sree 


THEY who are the most ignorant, 
are, usually, the most éonteited : the 
reason is,’ that what they want in re- 
ality) they niake up in ‘tmhagination ; 
and, by thiS'ineans, preserve avt equi- 
libittiin. ‘So true is it that “ nature 

Abhors a vacninn.® 
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‘Where proud human graudeur beneath me de- 
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POETRY. 








A VISION. 


LN slumbers of night, when the scenes of the day 
No longer restricted my mind, 

Eseaped irom its limited cottage of clay, 
My spirit walk'd forth unconfin’d. 


I thought that on wings of the whirlwind eon- 
vey d, 
I soar'd to a region sublime ; 


eay’d, 
While I felt not the fury of time. 


1 gaz'd on the earth, as it moulder'd away ; 
It was wrapt in faxereal gloom ; 

Whole nations went down to the grave inaday, 4 
And the world seem’d one general tomb. 


A few transient sun-beams half gilded the scene, 
And Aceldema frown'd where they fell; 

And myriads pursued the bewildering sheen, 
Where it lur'd'to the chambers of et 

wi «eh? yitie 
« And.is auch feeting sphndowr,gnam's, idol?” 2 
sigh’d ; 

“Can immortals test happy on earch? 

“ And to ghttering Wreeks of a moment alhed, 
* Forget thei: ethereal birth?” |). 4 


“QO! prisoners of sense,” I cael ah; 
“ Shake off the vile chains you despise 
* And rise with the soul’s eager pinions ‘in 
“To the unfading joys of the skivs.” 
Elate with the thought, my aspiring eyes 
Were lifted with transport to heaven; 
When, ob! as they picred through: the azure- 
blue skies, a 
What a glorious vision was given! 


*Twas heaven itself, too exeessively bright . 
or iny *wild ering eyes to behold ; 
- my ears hung ve rapture 0 on straits of de- 
hight, 
Warbled sweetly by harpers on goki. 


* Farewell, wpeiclied earth! meta’ cared 
adieu | 
“ Your’’ sickening, jays *T Nicintop 
*I fly from the t 
“ To the un ‘iss othe ies.” 


The buoyant wind’ sunk j in ‘gts as 1 “spoke; 
I fell from my height in the dir; i} 
* Oh! save me,” 1 eried. but with tyres ys : 


which I suifyr'd from 1 


MORNING HYMN. 


REFRESH’D by slumhers soft and sweet, 
That lightly fall these lids upon; 
ae is E.rise, with joy I meet 


| *% morn. 
; 4! ‘still was near, 
“an fee me c dabei the goardless night 7 


Whose goodness chas’d away each fear, 
Dispeil'd the sades and brought the light: 


O how secure and safe are they, 
Who trust in God, the King of kings; 
Who night by night, abd day by day, 
Repose beneath his sheltering wings. 


Let toil oppress, or sleep compose, 
_«-eldiaguiding hand they still ean claim / 
Let suns ’efresh, or shades inclose, 
If He but guard, *tis all the same, 
The morning smiles, their joys to erown; 
~Raeb-fear is quell'd, all sorrows fly ; 
At night they lay their bodies down, 
Prepar'd alike to sleep, or die. 


Thus let me pass my life below, 
Thus let the hail eaelthising day; 
Prepar’d, if God but cally to go, 
Or, if be spate, content to stay, 
‘ ae ¥ ib 4) 


_- 


To the Person who presented ute bith 
a faded Snotw- Drop. | 


rou observ'd to me once, that a snow-drop wat 
-- cold, 
Tacknewledy'd the truth unto thee; ~~ 
When faded, indeed, 1 think you quite boll, 
To bmpart all = coldness fo me. 


An innocent rob dh this fir dower erm 
But “tis ‘ated, alas, to decay ! 

*Tis much like your friendship, wificht Meo. 4 
(ci the morn, , 

And expir'd at the close of the day. 


Ovtake back your flower, ‘tis enough, to sustain 
Those withered chayms F QWD 5.5. 
rr retain no such re tock te WA so soon gives me 
e pain, : rec Sin eo he ta 


Anns mf oath aw. 
" , THD. 
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